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Sir Robert Erskin Holland, K.C.I.E., C*S«1«, C.V.O., 
C.I.E., LC.S. (Retd.), Member of the India Council, writes: — 

,4 1 think that Dr. Mehta's book Lera Hnjtiagj and tht 1h4iah Statfi is based 
on original work and 1 believe ii tcmttic.* mafcrisj not published in tny other 
book. I think 'hat the book is well an«l carefully compiled and that, if pobiisbed, 
it would He of interest and service so all persons who wish to •tody the origins 
and doelcpaictil of the Indian States." 

Prof. Henry Herbert Dodwcll, Professor of History of the 
British Dominions in Asia, University of London School of 
Orienral Studies writes: — 

"Dr M. S. Meiiu't volume cm Lora Hailiirfi tad tfu Mian Stum is baled 
on original sources and doer contain a good deal of matter not published else- 
where. 1 regard it fit • sound and meritorious work worthy of publication/' 
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FOREWORD 

The subject of this monograph by Dr. Mohan Sinba Mehta Is the 
external policy of the Marquis of Hastings in its bearing upon the 
relation* of the Indian States with the Government of India. The 
period of his rule is one of the most important epochs In the history 
of the British power in India. The foundations of its political supre- 
macy were Uid by him ou a firm and abiding basis, Strongly opposed 
as he was before his arrival in India tu the policy of extension of 
territory and of interference in the affairs of Indian States* be t’our.d 
reason to modify his views, immediately after he assumed office. He 
departed from the ring-fence policy of his predecessors and vigorously 
earned out a policy of bringing all the Indian States into a position of 
sulwrdinate alliance with the British power and keeping them isolated 
from each other. The treaty-map of India was mostly settled, as It is 
to-day, at the end of his term of office. He shares with Clive, Wellesley, 
and Daihouste the credit of having been among the great empire-builders 
of Britain in India. 

After giving u brief sketch of the circumstances under which Lord 
Hastings entered upon his terra of office, Dr. Mehta gives an account 
of the principles which Lord Hastings laid down for himself and 
describes how. in the face of opposition from his councillors and 
disapproval by the authorities in England, be stead il$ adhered to bis 
own policy and brought all the leading Indian States under the 
suzerainty of Britain. Lord Hastings had the good fortune to be served 
by a brilliant galaxy of administrators like Malcolm and Munru, 
Metcalfe and Elphinxtnne. All of them were men of remarkable talents, 
wide experience and gTand ideals and were imbued with a high sense 
of devotion to duty and of the mission of the Britifh j»wer in the 
East. 

Dr. Mehta has had the advantage of access to the manuscript records 
of the official correspondence in the India Office relating to this period 
including the secret political consultations and despatches. He has 
made full use of all the published material upon the subject and has 
given a vivid and faithful account nf the views, underlying 
motives and characters of the leading actors in the events of the 
period. 

Dr. Mehta is admirably equipped for the task of a historian. With a 
spirit of research that neglects no available source of Information and 
with a shrewd discrimination In the use nf his materials, he combines 
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a sober well-haUnced judgment, a broad-minded outlook, a spirit of 
fairness and a serve of historical proportion aud perspective. With his 
excellent command of flawless English and a flowing imirativc style hr 
has succeeded in making his monograph a very readable and attractive 
performance. He is free from the bias of partisanship and the love of 
polemics. HU stand-point is that of the historian who seeks to arrive 
at the truth. In our estimates of u dim niatra tors and statesmen we are 
often apt to moke too little allowance for the circumstauces which ben*, 
their principles, for their environment* arid difficulties and for the 
importance of the end* they had to achieve. The maxim that “the end 
docs not Justify the means” cannot be applied in matters of state policy 
with the same rigour, as it is In private life. The statesman who is 
actuated not by any selfish personal motives but by n regard for the 
highest interest of his nation or country, may well claim a mitigation 
of judgment in hla favour. Even here the fewer the exceptions we 
recognise to the ordinary rules of ethio, the better. The leniency of 
judgment which history may be disposed to exercise is the result of 
a balance of the good and evil results of their nets. A RmmarrJi or a 
Cavour cannot be tried by the same standard* of conduct as an Oraini. 
In our own aneirnt literature and In our hooks on the Arthasastra 
there is plenty of evidence to show that the conduct of the foreign 
policy of sovereigns was not governed by the same ethical considera- 
tions as the Intercourse of individuals in private life. Empires arc not 
built by saints or milk-tops, nor Is the consolidation and unification of 
a country brought about without force or pressure. If the conduct of 
Lord Hastings sometimes involved a departure from strict principle, it 
has to be remembered in his favour that he was a great empire-builder. 
The one incident in bin career as Govcrnor-Gcnerul which it is per hup* 
most difficult to exruse i* hi* connection with the Palmer scandal in 
Hyderabad. Even here his general disinclination to interfere In the 
Internal affairs of the Indian States might have added to the facility 
with which thoughts and convictions me moulded, ton often uncon- 
sciously, by private wishes and interests. 

The relations of the Indian States with the Government of India 
have been prominent among the topic** now engaging the public 
attention in this country- While the Indian Princes have tieen 
complaining of the gradual encroachment upon their status and powers 
and pressing for a definition of their status once for all in terms of the old 
treaties which were entered Into by Lord Hastings and his successor*, 
the subjects of the Indian States have also been agitating fur a re- 
cognition of their rights as against their rulers. The agitation by the 
Princes led to the appointment of the Butler Committee, whose report 
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huu fulled to fli r c satisfaction to thr I ml mu ruler*, or their subject* or 
to the ]*ople of British India. Tvro or three question* have specially 
come to thr fore. Dr. MrbU dots not enter into the question whether 
the political tie of the Indian Stute* is with the Government of India 
or with the British Crown. But he discusses the question of the 
character of the Internal sovereignty claimed by the Indian Princes- 
The precise category to be assigned to the Indian States in inter- 
nationol low is to the acudemic lawyer os fascinating u* it is baffling. 
The fact i* that for vurkius purposes including the administration of 
justice, the Indian Staten are treated as foreign territory beyond the 
jurisdiction of the British Indian Coart*. They are in other respects 
subject to the suzerainty of the British Government with nil ita 
practical implications and corollaries. The body of law applicable to 
them can at best be spoken of only as quasi-lnternatiorud law. To thr 
rulers themselves and to their counsel, the letter of the treaties Mft) 
possess a predominant interest; but to the practical statesman and to 
the subjects of the Indian Sutra, the vital issue is what are the rule* 
and usages by which the relations of the British Government and the 
States lire and have Iwcn, governed. Thr conclusions arrived at by Dr, 
Mehta, after an impartial examination of the facts must commend them- 
selves as fair and reasonable. “How tar the Indian States were subordi- 
nate in their internal concerns is n question the answer to which' as 
stated by Dr. Mehta “depends on the extent and character of the 
interference exercised in their affairs by the British Government 
through its political reprcacnUtif (called an Agent, resident or envoy) 
at the Court of the Indinn Prince*/’ He consider* it far more helpful 
to examine the question of interference with a view of finding out 
whether and to what extent its exercise affected, impaired, or destroyed 
the sovereignty of the Indian Rulers, than to approach it for ft* 
just i ficat ion or otherwise. According to the letter of the treaties and 
the declared view* of the policy of the British Government at the time 
of the treaties, the Princes were in many of the States left absolute 
within their territories. Lord Hustings himself emphatically told 
Metcalfe, “The fact of maladministration is unquestionable and must hr 
deplored. Dors lli'it however, decide the mode in which alteration is 
to be effected? Where is our right tn drtrrniinc that the amount of the 
evil is such as to demand our taking thr remedy into our hand*. His 
Lordship In Council observes that the necessity stated is altogether 
constructive. Were such n pretence allowable, a powerful State would 
never want a colour for subjugating u weak nclghlmur. Tbc consequence 
Is so obvious that no principle in the law of nations leaves room for 
acting on such a presumption/’ 
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But Lord Hastings himself felt compelled to interfere some times m 
the internal affairs of the State in the very interest* of the rulers and 
their subjects. As minted out by Dr. Mehta, the basic principles of 
the Company's engagements with the States were Incompatible, if not 
illogical. Dr. Mehta arrives at the conclusion that "As regards the 
treaties It will lie conceded that they alone can neither obstruct 
development, nor prevent a change in the relative position of the 
contracting parties. The actual relations therefore hove to be estimated 
in the light of the conditions prevailing at the time of the interpreta- 
tion of the treaties and not at the time when they were made. The 
equality of statu* of the curlier treaties and even the absolute rule 
guaranteed by Huttings* engagement* would not accurately describe 
the actual relations, if they were not in practice regulated by these 
provisions.” His final conclusion is that the States were sovereign to 
the extent and up to the time that they were allowed by the British 
Government to wield the powers of sovereignty and that therefore even 
in regard to internal Government, the States could only be considered 
semi-sovereign. Hi* conclusion is full} in accord with the finding of the 
Bntler Committee, who were unable to find some formula covering the 
exercise of pamraountcy. Is It then wise at this stage to frame any rigid 
definition of the rrlntiovuof the Indian States and the British Government? 
As observed by Sir William Lee-Wamer "There in no question Unit there 
is a paramount power in the British Crown; but perhaps it* extent U 
wisely left undefined. There is a subordination in the Native States; hut 
perhaps it is better understood and not explained.” Any definition of 
the relation* at this juncture can only bring about the usuul results of 
arresting a natural process of revolution. 

One mournful reflection forced by a perusal of this monograph, a* by 
the history of India generally, is how the system of personal rule with 
it* tendency to promote personal allegiance Ui the ruler with its 
arrumpanunent6 of conflicting personal claims and mutual jealousy 
and enmity between the aspirants to sovereignty tends to weaken the 
State and hinder the growth of nationalism anil renders a people unfit 
tor survival in the struggle against a people whose patriotism and 
sense of nationality have been nurtured by a system of a constitutional 
rule. 

P. & Sii'Qswamy Aiyer . 

Mylupcrc. Madras 
T- 10- 1*29. 
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The present position of the Indian States Is a difficult and indeed 
unique problem. The subject baffles the student of political constitutions, 
while the international lawyer excludes it from his province. The 
development of the relations of the States with British India has 
followed no 44 rule of law M or system, not even a unifonn policy. The 
history of other countries, whether ancient or modern, furnishes no 
precedent or parallel to help the studrnt of the Indian inter-sUtal 
relatione. Moreover, M the confusing variety in their sue, their on gin 
and their development ” (Lec-Wamcr) add greatly to the difficulties of 
subject ins the study to a scientific treatment. It is little surprising, 
therefore, that the great authorities on constitutional law and political 
science of to-day have not noticed the Indian States except in a 
most curfiury manner. The ordinary citiien, the Indian ruler and the 
British administrator can derive no help from their writings in solving 
one of the most Knotty of constitutional problem*. And this is by no 
means a small or negligible affair. 

A few figures which arc familiar enough need only to be eited tu 
show hnw important the matter is, and what a large proportion of the 
human family is affected in its discussion. There urc over 050 edd 
States of varying s;xe* which are allied to, hut, technically speaking, 
are beyond, British India. They contain a population of otct 6ft million 
Mills and their area la nearly R$3,00fl square miles. It was inevitable 
that the social welfare and the political future of such u large 
portion of the human population as this, would come some day 
to the forefront of public discussion. This tendency U thowlng Itself 
now. The Great War has hastened its pace, as it has done In many 
other directions. 

In a person belonging to one of the most ancient and renowned States 
of India, and thus directly interested in their progress and prosperity, 
tome eagerness and even a little impatience to approach the study of 
this perplexing problem may be perhaps more readily forgiven. This 
desire, cherished for a long time, is at once the apology of the author 
for adding one more volume to the millions already queuing up at 
the door of the unoffending general reader whose day of twenty-four 
hours, he cannot pretend to lengthen even by a second. 

It was at the London residence uf a keen scholar of social, political 
and international affairs (Dr. C. Delisle Burns) In the winter of !Pt5 tbot 
the suggestion was made to the author by his host to write on the 
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political position of the Indian States. This advice brought the subject 
from the realm of desire into that of action* 

But this decision did not by uti> means clear away all the difficul- 
ties which had long deterred an attempt to write a book on the 
Indian States from the impartial stand|K»int of an unofficial student. 
The *urge' within was for studying the “Relations” ns they exist 
to-day, so that u venues might he opened for the discussion of this 
difficult problem and the line of its solution. This, however, proved to 
be an almost impossible ambition fora non-official, whether in India or 
in England. The material, useful and relevant to a study of this 
description, is not accessible to the public. After much disappointment 
and indecision, the author found himself gliding backwards along the 
course of historical development of these relations, until his fool 
rested in the small niche of the penod of Lord Hastings’ goventur- 
gencrsUhip. Then followed n process of ruthless digging which 
dragged on fur over a year and a half. At the end of that anxious 
period, with intervals of typical London fog and English weather, 
both in the physical and the mental world, he was advised by persons 
qualified to apeak, that a room had been constructed oat of the 
original sunill hole, into which the public could lie invited. It cannot 
be predicted with any certainty whether the credulous visitor will 
return satisfied nr feel deceived after examining the contents of this 
small unpretentious building. The author does, however, wish to warn 
the genera! public against a certain disappointment, if they expect 
the luxury and artistic decoration of rich literature In this humble 
simple rell of a student. And the partisan guest is bound to be 
annoyed if he seeks strong colours of one choice or another. 

It U now not a matter of regret to the writer that his book should 
be confined to a period so remote from the present us Hustings' time 
Is. ThU study has revealed to him the great importance of that period 
In the history of the constitutional relations of the Indian States with 
the British Indian Government. Hasting** Governor-Generalship marks 
the turning point in the course uf these political relations. It was In 
his time and through his deliberate policy that the Indian States as a 
class finally and completely lost thrir international status. 

When Hustings arrived in India in 1813, many independent States were 
unconnected with the British by treaties, others were their powerful 
rivals, whllit some predatory bodies disturbed the pence uf the country. 
By their military ascendancy, as a result chiefly of Wellesley’s policy, 
the British had already attained a position of superiority. Hasting* 
aimed at raising it to one of supremacy. ThU wa* to 1 *c urhieved by 
the suppression of the Piudaris, the subjugation nf rival powers and 
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the conclusion of political alliances with other free State*. He 
determined to aecomphbh Ins object by nc satiation if possible, by vra:* 
if necessary. 

This ambitious scheme was opposed both by his colleagues in India 
and his employers in England. Military operations against the 
PiiularU were, however, permitted. But LkU did not satisfy Hastings. 
The break-up of the Maratha confederacy as well ax their in- 
dependence and roping the 1U j put kingdoms within the pule of 
British protection were indispensable for the establishment of British 
paramountry. 

Rupture with the Marat has was inevitable. The Peshwa smarted 
under the provision* of the treaty of Baaseiu. His discontent and tbe 
influence of hit position over other princes led to the war of 1 8 IT — 1 
resulting In British victory. The Marat li<i confederacy was 6nall\ 
destroyed and the Pcshvraship abolished- The British acquired 
political supremacy. The Indian States (excepting, of course, the 
Punjab and Sindh, then regarded as external States, and nominally 
excluding Sindhia) accepted a relation of *• Subordinate Cn-o|>cration'\ 
This was effected <onalimts by military, at others, by diplomatic 
action. Thus, Hasting*’ ideal was fully realised. Before he left IiiHIm 
in 1843 the British paramo nn toy over moat Indian states was estab- 
lished, and thenceforward openly avowed. This necessarily and 
vitally affected tlie sovereign position of the Indian mler*. 

The account of this significant change forms the subject matter of the 
following «»ge*. lit weaving this story the threads have been spun 

from the papers of the East India Company. Then 4 exists in these 

ample and authentic records, now carefully preserved at the Indiu 
Office in Whitehall, some of the moat valuable material foi historians 
and research workers. Since the controlling authoiity of the English 
Com|>any resided in London, they naturally called fur and received an 

elaborate report of the activities of their agents in India. This bet 

to-duy confers uu Invaluable advantage on the student of Anglo- 
Indian history. The correspondence of the British Political Ageuta aud 
Resident* with the Council at Calcutta, and also of the Governor- 
General with the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors (which, 
in reality, was under the dictate* of the Board of Control), has 
been the chief source of this study. The text of the various Treaties 
is, of course, public property, but the study of the strategic and 
political factors influencing the negotiations was Indispensable for 
understanding the course of events and in making up this narrative. 
Among the secondary sources the published works of contemporary 
and Inter writer* were also very useful. 
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It is true that in writing this book the Author depended almost 
entirely on British sources, aud to that extent it am be considered 
onesided. He feel* not a little disappointed that he could not, during 
hi* stay in England, utilise other (Indian and unofficial) sources to 
replenish, even to conrcet or confirm his information and conclusions. 
It is believed that there exist in Marathi some useful documents 
which might further Illumine the subject of Anglo Mnrathn relations. 
But the place and authority of those papers, apart from the difficulty 
of language, must, by themselves form a separate subject of diligent 
research. The author** desire to finish the work in Europe before 
returning to the “daily round, the common task” of official life 
in India was responsible for this uu fortunate omission to reach other 
sources. After making this admission, he feels free to affirm that, 
judging from the secret nature of the writings hr consulted, the 
candid and unguarded language of those letters and also the character 
of the writers, it is not likely that his conclusions would have been 
substantially modified had he waited to examine other source* also. 
If this assertion proves wrong in the light of later research, nobody 
would be pleased more than he, ns the discovery of his error would 
only mean the triumph of truth and the advance of historical 
knowledge. 

To an ardent Indian nationalist this book is almost sure to prove 
depressing reading. The story of bitter dissensions and personal 
jealousies through which able, brave and even independence-loving 
princes and ministers sacrificed the true interest* of their country can- 
not be pi cn Mint to any one. India was certainly not at the height of 
moral or political power in the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, and if history can teach some wisdom and if men cun 
benefit by their own blunders, an earnest and honest study of even 
the dark periods of this natiun v s history is sure to tie of great 
advantage at the present time of its trial and internal antagonism- 
A strictly truthful representation of the past, even when it was not 
glorious, can be of real service to the country. 

In undertaking this work the inspiration came, as ha* Wen already 
acknowledged, from that kind friend, Dr. Dclisle Bums, then of 
the London School of Economies and Political Science and now Professor 
of Citizenship at the University of Glasgow. But for his generous help 
and sincere friendship this thesis would never have been written. It 
is a pleasure for the author to tender him his sincere gratitude. The 
actual preparation of the work was conducted under the able guidance 
of Professor Henry Dodwcll of the London School of Oriental Studies. 
He is a well-known authority nn the British period of Indian History, 
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and it was a rare advantage to stt at his feet for learning methods of 
research. Week after week for nearly two years, that great master of 
historical irrespective watched, guided and corrected the author*! 
labonrs. To him. therefore, the writer owes a large debt of gratitude. 
Professor Harold Laskl, the London School of Economics and Political 
Science pot the author under a sense of deep obligation by consenting 
to gn through the work just before it was finished. His suggestions 
were particularly helpful in writing the concluding portion of the 
chapter on Sovereignty. Prof. L*ski bus a large number of friend* 
and admircra in all the continents of the world, and, therefore, an 
expression of this gratitude may be a very common- place business for 
hitn, but for the author it is the sincere performance of a pleasant 
duty. 

In the manuscript stages of the work, the author received enormous 
help from another very kind friend, Mis* K. M. Heilemann. For 
many months Miss Hcilemann knew no leisure and had no spare time 
for anything else on account of the labour which she very generously 
undertook in order that the work might lie completed early. She look 
over the drier and duller part of the task. Jt tf difficult to find 
appropriate words for publicly expressing this gratitude for her noble 
sacrifices. This is a suitable occasion for the author to acknowledge 
the help he received from the Stalf at the India Office, both in 
the Library and the Records departments. The kind permission 
given by the Under-Secretary of State for India to examine the 
numerous Secret Consultation*, and the readiness with which the staff 
supplied and the attendants transported those bulky volumes backwards 
and forwards, were indeed roost useful. Mr. Ottowcil, the Superinten- 
dent of Records, was ever ready to serve the author in every way open 
to him. 

Sir P. S. Siraswamy Aiycr, in consenting to introduce this book to 
the public, has conferred a great favour on the author, which he 
wishes gratefully to acknowledge. Even when othrr business pressed 
heavily on him. Sir Stvmawamy undertook to write his Foreword. It 
was no doubt a sacrifice for him to do that. It is no small satisfaction 
to an author that hi* effort should In? appreciated by others, but when 
words of commendation fall from a man of the eminence, erudition 
and judgment of Sir Siraswamy Aiycr one is particularly thankful for 
the encouragement. 

This account of public acknowledgment of the author's gratitude 
cannot be closed without including another big item. The preparation 
and publication of this work would not have been possible without 
the gracious help that the author received from MaharaJ Kumar Sir 
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Bhu|iul Singliji Sahib K.C. I. of Me war. Leave on very liberal terms 
was sanctioned to the author by his orders, for travelling abroad and 
for studying social and educational institution* in foreign countries. 
It was during this time that this hook was written. The Malta raj 
Kumar Sahib may not, » n his princely generosity, realise under what 
an abiding debt of gratitude he hue laid the author, but the latter 
£eel» it his duty to express respectfully and publicly his own deep 
feelings uf thankfulness. 



Udaipur, 

October 9, 1!H9. 



M. S. M. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BACKGROUND 

The statesman who succeeded and superseded Lord Miuto 
was destined to effect it momentous change in the political position of 
the British Power in India, especially in iU relation to the Indiau 
States. The F.url of Moira (later the Marquis of Hastings) entered on 
his high duty on the ith October IBIS. He bad seen service In the 
American War of Independence, and made It a condition of gouig out 
to India that he should he appointed Commander- in-Chief as well. 

Immediately after hu arrival, the new Governor-General began 
diligently to study the situation, him! with that end in view, be 
enquired vigorously into all aspects of tbe administration. A few 
months later he undertook his first tour of Upper India. 

This investigation did not take him lung, and he soon came to 
the conclusion that the state of affairs required drastic treatment. He 
was convinced that the situation was fraught with danger, whirls 
could only be averted by prompt action. 

Less than ten years had passed since the Marquis of WeUciley 
had left Indu It is well-known that his policy had been condemned 
by the Court uf Directors, and that strict Instructions had been Uid 
down for his successor* to pursue a more moderate and pacific course 
towards the Indiun States. They were required to maintain the Status 
Quo in political matters, to do nothing to embroil the Company In 
wars with then), more particularly with the Marntha States. No ambi- 
tious. schemes of territorial aggrandisement or extension of spheres of 
influence were permitted. The treaties, which had already been concluded 
with the Princes, were to be maintained. But no measure was to be 
undertaken to increase the political responsibility of the Company. 
The guiding motive for that decided policy of restraint and withdraw al 
arose from the desire of the Directors to effect economy and a bo tn 
avoid the appearance of aggressiveness in their Indian administration.! 

Therefore, prohnbly in spite of himself, Lord Mlnto was not 
able to continue Lord Wellesley’s work of making the British the 
paramount Power in the country. The result was tluil he witnessed 
the unwelcome spectacle of the increasing power of rivals und the 
spread of predatory association?. Whether it was owing to his desire 

]) Proceedings of the Court of Proprietors approving the action of the Court 
of Directors. ( Tkz Asiatic Annual Register 1906 part II. p. 3a$. N. B. The order 
of pages Is wrong in the volume.) 





